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“TJ reckon you aint used to this sort o’ thing.”—p. 64. 
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A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
ae a 
CuapTeR XXXIV.—SKELETONS AT LARGE. 


OME people in the position of the Palmers | 


would have taken immediate steps to remove 
from the neighbourhood in which so much evil had 


- befallen them—would have taken care that the place 


VOL. V. 


which knew them should know them no more, and that 
the place to which they removed should never know 
them at all. This is the way in which most skeletons 
get locked up. Old Mr. Palmer could have realised. 
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his fortune in a very short space of time, sold his | 
house and bought one in a new neighbourhood, a 
distant suburb, or even a distant town; parted with 
his old servants, and gone away with his daughters 
and daughter-in-law, to begin a new life elsewhere. 
But he elected quite otherwise, and so would his 
daughters have elected, if he had put it to them. It 
was true the neighbourhood knew little of them ; 
not one in ten thousand who passed the old house 
could have told who lived therein. Still there were | 
the servants, and the workpeople, and the tradesmen | 
who supplied the house, and all such have an ex | 
aggerated horror at being connected with a convict, 
Most people dislike being regarded with pity—not 
unmingled with shrinking—even by their butcher 
and baker. 

The Palmers were resolute people, and no more 
thought of flying from the faces of those who knew | 
them, than brave men think of running away from 
lank cartridge. They would not lock up their 
skeletons and have prying eyes for ever trying to 
catch a peep at them, and making them out ten 
times more dreadful skeletons than they were. I 
shouldn’t wonder if poor Blue Beard had only kept 
a skeleton—quite an unmurdered one—in that closet 
of his after all, and that the sad end of Fatima was 
all a myth. 

So they stayed on in the old house, and kept the 
old servants, and dealt with the old tradespeople, 
and found their account in it as far as their daily 
life was concerned. Everybody about them knew 
all that there was to be known, and, having said it 
was no fault of theirs—that a daughter of the house 
had married a rascal, who was now a felon—forgot it 
for the next nine days’ wonder. 

But there was settled gloom in the old house, or 
rather in the hearts of its inmates. The sisters and 
Nelly slipped into mourning garments; they lived in 
complete seclusion. The very garden put on a more 
sombre aspect. It was not neglected; but the gay 
parterres which used to bloom there—where they had 
not grown—remained unordered in the gardener’s 
greenhouse. 

And as the year advanced, and spring blossomed 
into summer, Nelly drooped more and more. There 
was still no news of Harry. Mr. Palmer began to 
wonder that he never saw Nelly receive any letters. 
Perhaps they came at an hour when he was away. 
But Harry had not sent for her, neither had he 
returned any portion of the money which he had 
appropriated. Perhaps there was a lingering hope 








in the old man’s heart that he would do this, and | 
that then some day the prodigal would return, and 
say, “I once sinned, but it is long ago; and see, I | 
have made up for it by being a credit to you rather | 
than otherwise.” 

He knew in his own proud spirit that this was as | 
much as he could expect—as much meekness and 
submission as he wonld care to receive. 


It was more almost than he could bear, though, to 
see Nelly so faded—so like a broken lily. Patricia 
did not droop, and she had cause of grief even yet 
more poignant than her sister-in-law. If anything; — 
Patricia’s magnificent form gained in proportion, ‘ 
and, thanks to her youth, which was not.'yet past, 
the stern workings of the mind had not set their 
seal upon her face. Its lines were yet in repose, all 
calm and beautiful. Anne’s passion of sympathy 
with both the sufferers—for she knew well what 
Patricia felt—was wearing her, to all appearance, 
more than her sister’s sorrow had worn her. Anne 
was beginning to look grey and gaunt. 

As summer began to shade into autumn, Mr, 
Palmer wished his daughters and Nelly to go away 
for change of air and scene. He was astonished to 
be met with the reply that none of them cared to go, 
He became urgent. It was Anne with whom he 


| remonstrated. 


“You need to go this year surely, more than the 
many years in which you have found it impossible to 
stay,’”’ he said, with some little irritability. 

“But for Nelly’s sake we cannot go,” said Anne, 
“even if we wished. She is too weak to be taken 
anywhere, and has been for months.” 

‘When will her child be born?” he asked in a 
agitated voice. 

** About the middle of September,” said Anne. 

‘She will get better then,” he said. 

‘Nelly thinks she will die,” was Anne’s rejoinder. 

“Why should she die?” he exclaimed. “ There 
is nothing the matter with her; do you think there 
is?” 

“She seems to be sinking into a decline.” 

* She ought to have seen a physician, then—must 
do so without delay.” 

“Tt is nothing that a physician can deal with,” 
said Anne—a remark which her father passed over 
in silence. He sent the physician, not their own 
doctor, but a London celebrity, who came and pro- 
nounced his opinion that the vital powers were low, 
and prescribed tonics and fresh air and cheerfulness. 
The patient was nervous; her mind must be kept 
free from anxiety and other depressing influences. 

Anne faithfully repeated the opinion to her father. 

“Can’t you be a little more cheerful?” he © 
pleaded. 

“How ?” she asked. “It is useless to act cheer- 
fulness; it must come from within—from happiness, 
or at least the hope of happiness; and where is she 
to look for it ?” 

Harry’s name was on the old man’s lips, but he 
repressed it. He was going to say that he was the 
proper person to console her, and give her hope, if 
she persisted in pining after him in this way. 

“But there is no danger,’ he said, “the doctor 
did not say there was any danger.” 

“There is danger,” replied Anne, “grave danger, 
in her present condition,” 
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Mr: Palmer’s mind was ill at ease. “It is no 
fault of mine,” he would say to himself; “it is no 


fault of mine, even if she does die of it. Why did he | 


not take her with him? Why does he leave her here, 


the dastard ?” and he became more and more in- | 


censed against his son as he thought of it. 

He took to dreary pacings up and down the long 
dining-room every evening, but it would not do. No 
amount of blame to another would remove the 
burden of his own. At last he resolved to speak to 
Nelly herself. 

He chose an opportunity when she was alone, 
which she seldom was, indoors. It was a lovely 
warm evening, and she had gone down the garden 
to what Anne called “Nelly’s Walk.” The holly- 
hocks were high again, bending under their many- 
coloured blossoms. A great sunflower at each 
corner had turned its broad disks to the west. Nelly 
was not walking then. She was seated in a garden- 
chair, which had been placed there, screened by the 
tall flowers. She started as Mr. Palmer drew near. 

“Tt is very close down here,” he remarked ; “the 
air on the terrace is cooler, where the shade has been 
lying for some time.” 

“T will come up, then,” she said wearily. 

“You look very tired,” he said. 

“Tam always tired,” she answered. 

“Tt must be the heat.” 

She did not say it was not. 

“I wish you would change your mind, and go 
away, even fora week. I am sure it would do you 
good.” 

“T would rather remain, if you please,” she said, 
ina tone of despondency. “Ido not think it will be 
long.” 

He knew what she meant. 

“You know we would gladly keep you with us,” 
he said, seeming to put a lighter construction on 
the words. 

“TI think you would, but I do not—cannot—wish 
to live,” 


“That is wrong, Nelly,” he said, “ especially 


wrong, when you have the hope of being a mother | 


before you.” 

“Hope!” she cried, almost wildly; “my best 
hope is that I may take the little one with me out of 
a world so full of suffering and wrong.” 

Mr.. Palmer’s philosophy of life was not forth- 
coming when required, and the thing, call it by 
what name one will, is required by all of us some 
time or other. He could feel his own individual 
suffering and wrong, but it did not lead him, as it 
does such natures as Nelly’s, to feel all the world’s. 
He could not understand either how any one so 
young could wish to die. 

It horrified him. “She must be going out of her 
mind,” he thought, and that was even more dreadful 
than death. He tried to soothe her; but soothing 
was not in his way, and the attempt was soon given 


up. He was almost inclined to be angry with her 
then. 

Was this the girl he had thought so clever, and 
so capable, and so pleasant—whom he had taken 
from hard work and poverty, and placed amidst riches 
and ease? He was inclined to be angry, for he did 
| not like to fail, and she was disappointing him, just 

as his daughters had already disappointed him, by 
| not being as happy as he had wished her to be. 

He had sense enough, however, to acknowledge ' 
that she had some cause for her despondency, so he 
checked his rising wrath, led her to the terrace, and 
went indoors for a chair, that she might sit there. 
He was very attentive to her, performing those little 
services, and it touched her—touched her all the 
more that they should have been performed by other 
hands than his. 

“It is much pleasanter up here,” she said, when 
she was seated again, and she thanked him with a 
smile so sweet, that all his compunction and regret 
at once took action. 

He went straight into the drawing-room, where 
the sisters were sitting at work—they were never 
idle as far as their fingers were concerned—saying, 
“Where is your brother ? 

They looked at him almost in alarm. “ What is 
it ?—what has happened?” they asked, instead of 
answering him. 

“What has happened? Nothing has happened 
more than this, that I will not be responsible for the 
continuance of this state of things. Anne, you will 
write to him at once that he must return home with- 
out delay.” 

He was in ignorance of what they knew so well. 

“We have heard nothing of him for months, not 
since he sailed,” said Anne. 

Mr. Palmer made no reply. ‘ Why was I not told 
this before?” were the words that came to his lips, 
when he remembered that it was his own doing, and 
was mute. 

But that nothing had been heard of Harry, was 
worse than anything his father had anticipated. 
His half-regret concerning his banished son, who 
might be enduring untold hardships, changed once 
more to bitterness; still at the bottom of his heart 
there remained an unquiet feeling. After all, they 
knew nothing about him, and the unknown is full 
of fear, 

Anne anticipated his anxiety by hastening to say 
that he had arrived safely—at least the ship had 
arrived on the opposite shore with all who had left 
England on board of her in health and safety. 


2” 








CHAPTER XXXV. 
SALT. 

Anp while Nelly pined at home, what had become of 
her husband? Was he rioting in the strange city, 
as his father was inclined to believe, forgetful of the 

| ties of home, and leaving virtue and honour behind 
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him? Let us anticipate the story of his separate 
life by a little time, and draw up the curtain on that 
scene of it which was being acted on the same summer 
. afternoon, when his father desired his recall. 

It is in the harbour of New York city. The day 
—say at the time when Nelly was sitting down at 
the bottom of the garden among the hollyhocks— 
was about four hours younger thanin England. The 
sun was fiercer too. It was raining burning light on 
sea and land. It seemed between the water and the 
sky that the earth must burst into a blaze. The 
stones were hot, almost burning, to the feet; every- 
thing the hands touched was hot !—hot!—hot! The 
very water seemed to seethe with heat. 

The war has been some time over, and the wharves 
and quays wear the ordinary business-like aspect. 
Past all those stately ships, with a sort of repose 
about their aspect, whatever is going on in and 
around them, in a corner where smaller craft are 
lying, a vessel is unloading salt. Down in the hold 
big blocks of that indispensable article are being 
hoisted by busy toilers on to the deck, and then 
piled on the backs of others, and these others cross 
the gangway with their load and carry it on shore, 
deposit it under cover on the quay, where it is 
already being carted away to a drysalter’s in the city. 

The men are working in shirts and trousers, and 
their brows are bathed in perspiration; the wood of 
the deck and the stone of the quay almost burn their 
naked feet. The sun beats down upon their heads, 
happily protected by cheap straw hats. One, a wiry 
little dark man, evidently a native, seems but little 
inconvenienced by being both broiled and pickled. 
Another, and by far the finest in physique, is com- 
pletely exhausted. 

He leans against the bulwarks on his return 
journey, and takes his hat off; the thick brown locks 
might be wrung out. His neck, where the coarse 
shirt is open in front, is white as a woman’s, but 
behind it is being scorched and blistered by the 
sun while he stoops under his burden. It is being 
scorched and blistered, and then sprinkled with the 
salt, till the pain of it is sickening. Then he lifts 
one foot in his hand, as if to take out a splinter, the 
white and pink are still visible on the unhardened 
sole; but that, too, is one blister smarting with 
brine. 

“T reckon you aint used to this sort o’ thing,” 
said his companion, coming up with him, and also 
pausing to wipe the perspiration from his forehead 
with a well-salted handkerchief. 

The man shook his head. 

“And what’s more, you aint fit for it,” he con- 
tinued, turning up his own foot, in colour and 
consistency like well-tanned buckskin. 

“It takes more out of me than it does out of 
you, at any rate,” rejoined the other; and Harry 
Palmer, for it was he, went away for another load 
with a resolute look in his blue eyes and on his 





soft mouth, and never a scowl on the broad, open 
forehead at the fickle fortune which had brought 
him to this. 

And how had he come to this? We know very 
well that there is no fickle goddess administering 
human affairs, but a just and righteous Ruler; yet 
it is folly to say that whatever a man suffers he 
suffers by his own default. Of two men entering 
city in one night, with no striking diversity of gifts 
to make the distinction, one will come to be rich and 
prosperous, and the other, perhaps to a pauper’s grave, 
Yea, more: two men will sin, and only one of them 
will suffer the outward and visible penalty, and that 
one will often be by far the least sinful of the two, 
Of the other and higher penalty, no man can judge, 
only this, that none can sin and not suffer, and 
suffering in the flesh is better than suffering in the 
soul, as poverty of the purse is better than poverty 
of the spirit. 

Harry Palmer entered New York with very little 
money, but, well clothed and good looking, and with 
at least the qualifications of a merchant’s clerk, and 
as he was resolved to take the humblest post of the 
kind which offered, no one would haye felt any fear 
as to his future. But he was friendless, and he was 
simple—that is to say, he was the very reverse of 
slfarp ; two things which told terribly against him in 
that city, and especially at that time. It was a time 
of deep depression and widespread distrust. Men 
of probity and honour guarded themselves against 
strangers; and those who had neither, followed and 
hung on every waif like a shoal of hungry sharks, 

The first thing Harry did was to ask to be recom- 
mended to a quiet lodging, instead of going to a 
hotel: he thought this was being economical, A 
touter took him by a not very inviting back way to 
a not very inviting house in a back street, the 
inmates of which at least showed alacrity in receiving 
him. The landlady looked suspiciously dirty, but 
she soon lighted a fire, and before she presented him 
with tea she had considerably improved her personal 
appearance. An Irish girl, evidently of the lowest 
class, waited on her mistress, while she waited on 
him. Harry could not help noticing the eyes of the 
little servitor ; they were bright and furtive as a wild 
animal’s ; her complexion was also bright, and, what 
was wonderful, she had the virtue of a wild animal, 
she was clean ; her face, otherwise ill-favoured, shone 
with brightness. 

Harry felt still very queer. He had been ill on 
the voyage, and yet experienced a sensation as of his 
tea equipage sliding to the other side of the table, 
and the walls of his room hob-nobbing with the floor. 
He was by no means inclined to more walking exercise 
than he could help. He sat down, however, and wrote ~ 
a letter to Nelly, and when he had finished it he rung 
the bell. It was answered by the dark-eyed damsel, 
who came trotting, or rather galloping, up the stairs 
like a young colt. 
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“Can you post this letter for me?” said Harry. 

“Sure, sur,” replied the damsel, and her furtive 
eyes rested on the letter and on the piece of money 
which lay beside it. 

“Tt is for England, and you must buy a stamp, 
for which you will pay sixpence; you understand ?” 

“ Sure, sur.” 

“Tg there a post-office close at hand ?” 

“ Sure, sur.” 

Harry burst into a fit of laughter, in which the 
girl joined heartily. Then she found a tongue. 

“T’ll post it for yer honour, all right, sure, sur,” 
and she picked up the letter and money cleverly 
enough, 

“Thank you,” said Harry. “It ought to be sure 
enough,” he thought to himself when she had closed 
the door. 

Shortly after he betook himself to bed. 

On the morrow he began the weary search which 
was to last for many days, and with always the same 
result. No one wanted his services. He looked 
above the situations for which he applied, and was 
generally eyed with suspicion: he could not make cut 
why. 

At the end of the first week he wrote again to 
Nelly, telling her nothing of his disappointments. 
Would he not be able to tell her next week, when he 
had also the successful issue to communicate? He 
dispatched the missive by the young Irishwoman who 
bore the incougruously gentle name of Mary. 

Next week he was too tired and disspirited to 
write. He would wait till the beginning of the 
next; and the whole week passed away with no 
better result, and still he had not written. He 





would wait now till Nelly’s letter came, and a fourth 
week passed. Then he sat down and wrote a third 
letter, desponding enough, and also upbraiding. 
Then he determined to wait for an answer to this 
before he wrote again. 

Again the weeks went round ; another month had 
passed, and still no letter from Nelly, and still Harry 
Palmer, jaded and weary, footsore and heartsore, 
made his round of applications for something to do. 
There was nothing for him. He had got so sick of 
it that he sometimes spent more than half the day 
in his shabby lodging. That little lodging-house 
drudge was the greatest blessing to him. Though 
she was hard-worked enough from morning till 
night, she grudged no extra labour that was spent 
on Harry. Her mistress was anything but a model 
matron. On the contrary, Harry soon found that she 
was a filthy slattern, and he would have been obliged 
to leave the place in disgust but for Mary. She 
took care that everything sent up to “his honour” 
—the other lodgers were only “gen’l’men” — went 
through some process of cleansing. She seemed as 
if she could not make his knives bright enough, or 
polish his boots to please herself, and she often got 
well chidden for her pains. 

From merchants’ offices Harry had come down to 
common stores; but still no one wanted him. His 
money was exhausted. He had been living for some 
weeks on the few articles of jewellery he possessed—a 
ring, a shirt-pin, two sets of studs, one of plain gold, 
one of carbuncles set in gold. His watch he had 
resolved not to part with. Though good, it was not 
an expensive one, and it had been his mother’s. 

(To be continued.) 








SUNSET. 


iy in the west it lingers, the Sun’s last 

a8 2 dying glory, 

‘S727 And Earth is moaning over the old pathetic 

‘ story— 

Stretching her arms to westward to call back her 
false lover ; 

While he, regretful, tender, leans far and dear 
above her. 

But other lips are wooing, and sweeter breath is 


near him ; 

He leaves her with a kindness that only doth 
endear him. 

And all at once the darkness comes down upon her 
splendour ; 


She will not heed the star-light, nor the moon, sad 
and tender. 

The aspens shake above her, the willows’ wavy 
fingers 

Touch soothingly her waters, where the last beauty 
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The giant oak-tzees shiver, and their broad branches 
raising, 

Hide her from the proud heavens, where careless 
stars are gazing. 

Oh, Earth! so lost and lovely, with that death-gloom 
upon thee ; 

Silent, and cold, and lonely, as the darkness that 
hath won thee! 

Look up! no night so hopeless but morning some- 
where waiteth, 

And thou hast spread above thee what garish day- 
light hateth. 

Streams from the far-off glory poured over star and 
moonbeam, 

Beauty, that when thy lover returns to thee will 
soon seém 

A dream that thou wast dreaming, albeit it was no 
dreaming, 

But the celestial glitter of far-off white wags 
gleamizg ; 
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One from the land of glory, adown the star-steps | 
straying, 

Where walk thy lost-beloved, in fair and white 
arraying. 


No night so dim and hopeless, oh! thou that sadly 
weepest, 

But fair and radiant morning shall rise where gloom 

is deepest : 


THE QUIVER. 








And thou shalt see a splendour breaking above ang 
spreading, 

And soft upon the star-beams the light of angel. 
treading; 

And in the solemn stillness, where thou hast hushed 
thy sighing, 

Hear far-off hallelujahs, in far-off spaces dying. 

E. D. 














CHRIST’S DI 


aay) HT A'T' a source of indescribable pleasure 
it must be to perfectly holy beings to 
obey God! Their faculties and powers 
only find a proper sphere of exercise 
in the Divine service. To hearken to 
God, to do with the most fervent zeal his will, to 
obey his commands, is the highest enjoyment of 
which they are capable. Other things may cause 
them joy, but this most of all. The very reverse 
of this is true when applied to depraved, erring 
man. Sin, then, is the end of his actions, and 
in this he has carnal delight and pleasure. Sin 
here, is natural, even as the stream must be 
foul where the fountain is corrupt, and the fruit 
worthless where the tree is bad. To the natural 
man, then, stained with original guilt, inheriting 
the curse of Adam, religion is most unwelcome. 
To derive any benefit from it, self must be 
crucified, things which before afforded pleasure 
must be given up, and, from the very necessity of 
the case, no man can be a disciple of Jesus unless 
he deny himself, take up his cross, and follow the 
path that Christ has trodden before. These are 
the terms of discipleship—and they are not easily 
observed, but by the exercise of prayer, receiving 
thereby the promised strength from above so to 
fulfil them as to become real disciples. 

In the course prescribed three things are noted 
by the Redeemer—there are three injunctions to 
be carefully observed. “Let him deny himself.” 
Here is self-denial. How much is conveyed in 
this one word! Self is often ignorant, presump- 
tuous, confident, wayward; will not listen to the 
voice of reason, but go on as it thinks best, doing 
what seems right in its own eyes, seeking its own 
ease and gratification. Such conduct is the fruit 
of sin, and, as such, contrary to God’s will and 
to holiness. There cannot be religion with self- 





* The above was addressed originally to a congregation of 
seamen and marines on board a British man-of-war, and as it 
produced an evident effect on some who heard it, we now print 
it here, with the hope that many more may be benefited by 
the péruss! 


BY A NAVAL CHAPLAIN. 


“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.”—Matt. xvi. 24. 








SCIPLESHIP.* 


| righteousness—with self-pleasing. Just as when 
| we take a disagreeable draught we do violence to 
| the taste, when we suffer pain violence is done 
| to the feelings, so, in serving God, the flesh must 
| be crucified; sin must be forsaken; self must be 
| subverted; the will of God must become the 
| supreme law—the only law of the mind: and all 
this is distasteful to the natural man. 

But not alone must there be self-denial—there 
must be also a readiness to bear with reproach 
and suffering. “Let him take up his cross.” 
The cross we have to bear ere we can gain the 
crown may be presented to us in different forms. 
It may rise up before us in the envy of the wicked, 
or in persecutions, or in the false accusations laid 
to our charge by those who hate the advancement 
of godliness, and who would impede the progress 
of the kingdom of God and of his Christ; and so 
long as the world is under the power of Satan, 
opposition to holiness will harass, defame, and, if 
possible, injure the followers of Jesus. This, Christ 
has expressly stated to his disciples, so that none 
can ever say that he has been misled; and the 
experience of all true Christians establishes the 
truth of the Scriptural statement, “Through much 
| tribulation ye must enter into life.” Envy and 
| Sneers, persecutions and tr:bulations, are some of 

the forms our cross may assume. We must en- 

| dure it in whatever shape it comes, for there can 
| be no genuine evidence of piety without bearing. 
i the cross. 

But to be Christ’s disciples we are further en- 
joined “to follow him.” He is the great Example 
of his people. And why? Because he is without 
sin. We must follow him by obeying his com- 

mands, by. showing to the world at large that we 
| have been with him, and have drunk in wisdom 
| from him, who is the fountain of all wisdom and 
| goodness; by not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together when in the course of duty we 
| ought to worship God as a congregation, either on 
'the open sea or in the secure harbour, or when 
he few are invited to gather together in a private 
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place for private prayer. Let us show to our 
companions, by the discharge of the practical 
duties of the Christian life, by bearing with patient 
resignation the sufferings which must come upon 
us sooner or later, that we are disciples of Him 
who has asked us “to follow him.” Let us, in all 
our transactions with one another, set him before 
us, as the beacon to which we go—“ Looking unto 
Jesus, tie author and finisher of our faith.” 

There are a great many advantages with which 
this course is connected. There arises a union 
between Christ and his people. When we thus 
place the world behind us, and seek for Christ, 
asking, like the penitent gaoler, “ What must I do 
to be saved P” Christ will receive us. He will admit 
us to enjoy fellowship with him, and will give us 
a place in his spiritual family. We shall be num- 
bered among his disciples, and have a relationship 
to him more exalted than that of the highest 
angel in heaven. He will grant us full and free 
remission of all our sins; impart to us the spirit 
of adoption ; and will cause us to feel the truth of 
that glorious statement, which we have learned in 
our childhood, and, I doubt not, often repeated 
since—it may be without due celiberation—that 
we are indeed “members of Christ, children of 
God, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven.” He 
will also give us a@ constant supply of his all- 
sufficient grace; and without this the Christian’s 
life could not be sustained. His love to us, his 
engagements with us, the experience of all who 
have followed him, prove that his hand is not 
shortened, and his grace is not limited. 

Another advantage is a participation of his glory 
forever. He suffered while doing his Father’s will, 
and we must suffer while doing his will; and “if 
we suffer with him, we shall also be glorified with 
him.” Listen to his express declaration: ‘* Who- 
soever shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father which is in heaven.” 
Hear his prayer: “Father, I will that they also, 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where I 
am; that they may behold my glory, which thou 
hast given me.” Let us be assured of this, that 
a faithful regard to the course prescribed will 
eventually terminate in glory, immortality, and 
eternal life. 

And now at last let us see what are the means 
at our disposal for gaining these’ great blessings. 

How shall we deny ourselves? There is work 
for us to de in the new course opening out before 
us. We have come on a station unknown to 
most of us. We shall all of us by-and-by visit 
the town before us. Need I tell you that here, 
as elsewhere, temptations many and grievous— 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil— 


will be presented to you in their most insidious 








forms? no stone will be left unturned by those 
whose occupation it is to entice strangers into 
evil, to lead you into sin, to cause you to forget 
that you are men—men who are living for some- 
thing better than the gratification of the appetites. 
I appeal to you, then, one and all, this day, to 
show that you can deny yourselves everything 
which has even a tendency to make you do any- 
thing unworthy of those who have been signed 
with the sign of the cross, who have been called 
by that gentle voice which says, “ Follow me,” and 
who have been enlisted beneath the banner of 
the King of kings and the Lord of lords. If, 
then, we would act worthy of our high calling, 
we must have a nature suited for the task before 
us; our hearts must be renewed, our spirits 
renovated by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
If we seek this outpouring by faith in prayer, 
and by being reconciled to God through the 
precious blood of his dear Son, then indeed we 
shall be enabled to crucify the flesh with the lusts 
thereof, to forsake sin, and to imitate Christ. We 
shall be guided, sanctified, established, and kept in 
all dangers and protected in all difficulties. 

We must exercise our faith constantly. “The 
just shall live by faith.” It was by faith that 
the heroes of the Old Testament entered the lists, 
fought with their enemies, temporal and spiritual, 
and triumphantly overcame them. Their lives 
are written for our instruction. Oh, that we 
may profit by them! We must have a single 
eye to the Divine glory; our gaze steadily fixed 
there, turning neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. Honoured, supported, and blessed shall 
we be; fulfilled in our case shall be the promises 
made to our fathers and to us; and the counsel 
of Him who cannot err shall guide us even to 
the end. 

Is there not here encouragement for all? for 
all can obey Christ’s commands. Is there not 
here hope for the penitent sinner, inquiring at 
the gate of heaven the way to eternal life, display- 
ing his anxiety to become a disciple of the risen 
and exalted Redeemer? The terms of discipleship 
are so clear that we cannot mistake them. Do 
we deny ourselves? Do we take up our cross? 
do we take it up daily? and are we following 
Christ? He will have voluntary service from us 
or none at all. He does not compel us to “follow 
him.” He says, “If any man will”—(that is, 
is willing to)—“ follow me, let him take up his 
cross, and follow me.” 

This if we do, all men will take knowledge 
of us, aud recognise us as men wending our way 
through the world in which we are living to that 
haven where, I doubt not, we all would love and 
pray to be. 


THE QUIVER. 











RCENARY!” It was a long word 
for a child of about six years old 
to be crooning over and repeating 
to herself, like a fragment of a tune 
that both floats and clings like a 
bit of thistledown, and equally like 
thistledown in this case, to scatter the seeds of a 
prickly weed. . 

“‘ Mer-ce-na-ry !”? sang little Nelly, to her doll over 
and over again, as she put it to bed on the window- 
seat. 

“ Hush, Nelly, dear!” cried a young man, who 
was busy at a writing-table in the middle of the 
room, and to judge by his knitted brows and 
anxious mouth, was unable to please himself with 
the letter he was writing, or trying to write. “‘ Hush, 
child!” He was so preoccupied that he spoke as 
one might to a troublesome canary; sensible only of 
the interruption, and yet not exactly noting the song. 
The child was silent for a moment, then, seeing that 
the pen was poised in the writer’s hand, and he 
seemed to be looking straight at her, she opened her 
questioning blue eyes to their roundest extent, and 
said, with comical gravity— 

“What’s the meaning of mercenary, Cousin 
Frank ?” 

“Eh, what now, Nelly?” was the answer, in an 
absent tone. 

“Mercenary, Cousin Frank; the meaning of mer- 
cenary? Do tell me, and I won’t speak one word— 
no, not one little, least word more: mercenary.” 

“Mercenary, child,” said the young man, dropping 
his pen as if he had received a shock, and lifting his 
head with a surprised air. ‘ Whatever can the little 
thing mean? Mercenary! Where did you hear 
that word, Nelly ?” 

“T heard Aunt Toffy say it a good many times, 
and I’ve sung it to my doll. What does it mean, 
Frank ?” 

She sidled up to her cousin, with her head on one 
side and a coaxing look about her dimpled mouth. 
“Aunt Toffy said to Dorcas, ‘Lots of mercenary 
men would be after Mabel. Are they bad men? will 
they hurt Mabel?” 

The child was running on after the fashion of such 

_chatterers when once their tongue is unloosed ; but 
young as she was, something in the face of this 
Cousin Frank of hers stopped her, and after a 
frightened pause, she added, ‘Are you hurt? What 
is it ?” 

“Hurt, Nelly! no, not hurt. But there, I’ve 
done with my writing; that ends it.” He tore up 
into minute fragments a sheet of paper, threw them 
behind the drowsy fire that was winking in the April 
sunshine, and, rising from his seat, sauntered wearily 
towards the window, suffered the child to take his 
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' child’s “ Cousin Frank.” 


hand and cling to him with some instinct of 
sympathy, and, gazing steadily out upon the garden, 
heaved a deep sigh as if at some great effort that he 
was making, and then muttered to himsélf, “The 
child is a messenger of truth—bitter truth. It’s well 
it came by her.” 

“ But, Cousin Frank,” persisted the child, pulling 
the hand she held, ‘you haven’t told me what is 
mercenary.” 

“It’s something very mean, very greedy, Nelly. 
If you were to pretend to love one of your playfellows, 
and only made that pretence to get hold of her toys, 
or her cakes, my Nelly, that would’ be mercenary, 
But, darling, they might say so of you when it was 
not true, eh ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be true,” said the child, thought- 
fully. “I’m not mean or greedy, am I, Frank?” 

“T hope not, Nell; nor any one you know. There, 
good-bye ; and if I were you, I wouldn’t use such an 
ugly word again.” 

He lifted the child in his arms, and kissed her 
hastily; then setting her down, swept the writing. 
paper on the table into his blotting-case, and went 
quickly out of the room as Nelly, sorry to lose him, 
was saying, “Stay, Cousin Frank; here’s Mabel 
coming over the lawn.” 

A minute after, a half-glass door to the right of 
the window that communicated with the garden, 
was opened; and a young girl in all the bloom of 
twenty summers, and with something in her face 
more winning and lovely than the mere delicate 
radiance of blush-rose complexion, beaming hazel 
eyes, and redundant chestnut hair with golden lights 
in it, entered, and sitting down on a low hassock by 
the window-seat, put her arms round the child, and 
said, “So, then, dolly is your only companion, little 
Nelly.” 

“Yes; Cousin Frank is gone,” pouted the child. 
“T told him I saw you coming, but he wouldn’t stay. 
He’s been writing, but he tore it up and took his 
blotting-case all away.” 

The child raised both her hands, and opened them 
wide ; and her companion, with a heightened colour, 
said, “I’m afraid Nelly talked, and Cousin Frank 
couldn’t write.” 

The child hung her head a little, and might have 
begun a confession, but that a thin-faced, eager- 
eyed, middle-aged lady, with a basket of keys in 
her hand, came into the room; and her presence 
seemed, like an east wind, to bring dryness if not 
shivering with it. The child sat down instantly, 
and began nursing her doll in a protecting manner. 
Mabel rose and brought her work-basket from a 
bracket in a corner, and established herself at the 
table in the very place so recently occupied by the 
The lady, pointing rather 











































































































































































































































(Drawn by W. R. Buckman.) 


So, then, dolly is yeur only companion.”—p. 648. 
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angrily at the inkstand still remaining, said, in a 
rasping voice, which, if it harmonised with nothing 
else, certainly did with her sallow, hatched-shaped 
face, rigid form, and steel-grey eyes, “Who has left 
that here? It’s strange people can’t write at the 
proper table.” 

“The writing-table, aunt, is at the darkest side of 
the room,” apologised Mabel. 

“There’s light enough for me,” was the reply; 
and then drawing out from a side-pocket a grey 
worsted stocking stabbed through with Iknitting- 
needles, she began to work as rapidly as silently; 
and there was soon no noise but the stitchery of 
Mabel, and the click of the elder lady’s knitting- 
needles, with now and then a half-word uttered to 
her doll by Nelly, and instantly repressed with a loud 
“hush!” that sounded almost like some admonitory 
switch. 

While they thus worked on in silence, we may 
tell the reader that Mrs. Theophila Keep was the 
widow of a gentleman many years her senior, who 
had been a bachelor until late in life, when, owing 
to a quarrel with his only sister, the mother of Mabel 
Bulmer, he had married his housekeeper—the lady 
now knitting so perseveringly. His expectation of a 
family, if he ever entertained any, was disappointed; 
and after years of estrangement—in which, as he 
was solely to blame, he was, of course, the most 
implacable—he relented so far on the death of his 
sister, long a widow, to take the expense of the edu- 
cation of her only surviving child—his orphan niece 
now sitting at work at the table. 

He had not been niggardly in the advantages he 
gave Mabel. Perhaps some twinges of regret, now 
that the unkindness of years could not be remedied, 
had disturbed his self-complacency, and he paid for 
his niece’s schooling as a sort of conscience-money. 
Indeed, there was some evidence to prove that he 
meant to have provided for her in his will, but though 
a long time much afflicted, he never thought of death 
as near. 
Dr. Young warns his readers of—“ Beware, Lorenzo, 
the slow sudden death,” and, therefore, the grisly 
visitor, after long enough announcing his coming, 
dropped in at last unawares—and the widow, almost 
contrary to her expectations, was left in entire pos- 
session of all her husband’s large property. Not a 
legacy or remembrance of any kind was given to 
any one. The will had been made in his early mar- 
ried days, and was never altered, though for at least 
seven years before his death, he intended to alter it. 

Mrs. Theophila Keep liked power, if possible, even 
more than she liked money. Now she had both. 
There were not a few of the more remote connections 
of her deceased husband, relatives of the Mr. Bulmer 
‘ whom his only sister had married, who diligently 
paid their court to the richly-dowered widow. She 
took their attentions, always impressed upon them 
the fact that they were in no way related to her, or 


His was “the slow sudden death” that” 








her late husband, but yet did not exactly break with 
them. It is surprising what a quantity of mud 
people will wade through in order to get ata little 
gold. The holes in the Australian gold-fields, where 
our decently-nurtured countrymen were willing to 
work up to their armpits in grit or slush, were not 
half so trying—that is, to the moral sense, as the 
social holes that some are content to grub in for 
prospective golden gains. 

Mrs. Keep understood it all, and amused herself 
thereat grimly. She had Mabel home from school 
at Mr. Keep’s death, and for the past two years, had 
ruled her niece, servants, and house with what she 
deemed becoming rigidity. She never visited, and 
rarely received visitors. Now and then a child of the 
before-named connections had been allowed to pay 
Mabel a visit for a few weeks; but as the children 
grew out of the plaything, prattling age, they were 
not invited. Little Nelly had retained her place 
longer than most of her predecessors. The poor 
child had been encouraged at her own home to call 
Mrs. Keep “ Aunt,” and as that lady was very proud 
of her name Theophila, and always signed it in full, 
it was attempted to teach Nelly when she was some 
two years old to call her “ Aunt Theophila ;” but it 
dwindled into Aunt Toffy, which name had caused so 
much amusement to all, even the lady to whom it 
was applied, and was certainly so incongruous, that 
it was retained. Perhaps Mrs. Keep would not have 
allowed it, but that it caused her to perpetrate a joke, 
the only thing of the kind she had ever attempted, 
and, therefore, precious to her, as rarities always are 
to their originators or possessors. 

“ Aunt Toffy,” said the child one day. 

“ Ah, child, you may call me Toffy, there’s many 
would like a piece of me, no doubt; but they'll find 
me hardbake, little one.” 

So in Nelly’s phraseology the name was continued. 

Now and then some of Nelly’s elder brothers, for 
she was the youngest of a large family, came 
over to see how she was—at least, that was their 
ostensible plea; but they were never asked to stay 
even toa meal. And this rigour would never have 
been relaxed in reference to a far-away cousin of 
Nelly’s—Mr. Francis Methley—if it had not been 
that he once rendered some assistance to Mrs. Keep, 
when her ancient pony, a most venerable animal, 
had stumbled going down a hill, and his mistress 
and Mabel were assisted out of the ditch into which 
the poor beast had dragged the basket-carriage. 

Frank Methley was invited to dinner, and, to Mrs. 
Keep’s surprise, declined the invitation; showed as 
much indifference as any young man could possibly 
feel, when such a girl as Mabel stood smiling beside 
her grim aunt, like a rosy morning emerging from a 
dark, cold night. No; he would cail to inquire for 
the ladies; his business prevented his doing more. 

His business? He was a youne architect, just 
out of his articles to a flourishing firm in a neigh- 
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pouring cathedral city, that was doing what few | 


walked over from Transiton, the night before our 


cathedral cities ever do—grafting the commercial on | story commences, and being caught in a tremendous 


to the ecclesiastical with marked success. 


April storm of rain, wind, and sleet, that had dashed, 


Mrs. Keep, whose residence was in Valestoke, a} beat, and cut at him most savagely, he was pressed 


village of Clothiershire, not far from the city of 
Transiton, was perfectly astonished at the young 
man’s rejection of her invitation. 
ever; and was so fortunate, not long afterwards, 


on his return from the village church, at which he | 


was a regular attendant, as to pick up and return a} 
valuable gold-clasped Prayer-book, dropped by Mrs. 
Keep’s careless servant, and in many ways had ren- 
dered himself sufficiently agreeable to ‘the elder 
lady, to win often the privilege of a tolerably long | 
conversation. 

“Agreeable to the elder lady only?” Well, 
reader, just now that’s Mabel’s secret. 

Mrs. Keep had house property in Transiton, and 
Frank saved her some expense by looking into 
tenants’ and work-people’s claims for repairs; so that 
altogether he was in such high favour, that having 


He called, how- | 
rose bright and fine after the storm, it witnessed 


‘to stay; and the only hack-vehicle in the village 


being engaged, was forced to comply. So that, 
when the morning, with true April variableness, 


the unusual sight of a guest at Mrs. Keep’s break- 
fast-table. 
| Very constrained would have been the conversa- 

| tion if it had not been that the child Nelly created 
| a diversion in all senses. Mrs. Keep talked wholly 
| of houses and tenants. Mabel made several absurd 
mistakes in pouring out the coffee, and then blushed 
so that Mrs. Keep said, severely, “she was like some 
rustic simpleton, instead ef a young lady who had 
received her education at a first-rate boarding-school, 
at first-rate cost ;’—a remark which did not restore 
her composure. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 











LESSONS FROM FLOWERS. 


BY THE REV. L. BOWER BROWN, HULL. 


N dealing with the duties and destinies of 
human life, the oracles of secularism affirm 
that our sole business is to get what we 
can out of the present world, and let the 


world to come shift for itself—to take good | 


heed to the seen and temporal, and to leave the 
unseen and eternal to the mistaken ambition of 
pious dreamers. To speak logically, they would 
convert mankind into a race of earthworms, with 
no higher aim than to wriggle into the warmest 
nest they can scrape out for themselves, and with 
no essential difference between them and their | 
humbler species, but that one is a larger and 
a luckier earthworm than another. Are you poor 


_and unknown? Is existence a daily struggle for 


bread and shelter? Are there social grades you 
have never yet reached or enjoyed? Betake 
yourselves to the noble game of gripe and cunning. 
Give no sleep to the eyes nor slumber to the eye- 
lids, till you have conquered Fortune by right or 
by wrong, if right or wrong there be. If riches 
won’t come by scheming and slaving, scheme and 
slave again; or when beaten in the strife, sit down 
a soused, fretful, disappointed man—and much 
good may your philosophy of life do for you! 

The unwisdom of such conduct is evident enough 
when submitted to the simple test of experience 
and certainly these maxims of mere worldly pru- 
dence are flatly contradicted and condemned in the 
school of Christ. In that seminary of heavenly | 


learning we are taught that the soul is a costlier | 
dowry than the body, as the jewel is more precious | 





than its casket—that time is but a season of pro- 
bationary training for eternity, and that the less 
our worry about the blanks or prizes of the 
present, and the greater our solicitude about the 
tremendous possibilities of the future, the wiser 
| and safer it will bein the long run. Not that Chris- 
tianity forbids a due regard to secular pursuits; 
not that it asks you to accept without a struggle a 
| pauper’s lot, or see your children starve with -de- 
| vout indifference; not that it requires a monkish 
| abstinence from the fields and fruits of honourable 
toil; for the industries and humanities of life find 
in religion, not a foe, but 2 true and helpful friend. 
But it does forbid what is known as earthly- 
| mindedness; it does ask the avoidance of that 
over-carefulness which keeps the mind in a state 
of chronic misery; and it does require that when 
you have done all that an honest man may and 
ought, you should leave the issue in God’s hands, 
and rest with trustful composure in his unerring 
Providence. 

In one of the living thoughts uttered by 
Christ in his memorable Sermon on the Mount, 
he reminds us that men, perpetually harassed 
about meat, drink, and apparel, are a sort of be- 
| nighted pagans, ignoring the fatherhood of God 
in the sphere of human needs. He reminds us 
that life itself is a grander thing than food, and 
the body than raiment and that He who gave the 
greater gifts will not withhold the lesser. He re- 
minds us that anxious care will neither increase the 
stature nor the estate—will not avert a single evil, 
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nor bring a solitary good; while it may rob us of 
the real joys of to-day by foreboding the imaginary 
* sorrows of to-morrow. And he reminds us that 
the birds are nurtured and the lilies adorned, 
though of much less value than man; that the 
great Housekeeper of the world, who thus waters 
his flowers and feeds his fowls, assuredly will not 
neglect his own children; and that those who seek 
first and chief the kingdom and righteousness of 
God, shall find all necessary temporal supplies 
flung in as a kind of overplus, like the silver cup 
in the sack of Benjamin. “ Why take ye thought ” 
—distracting, heartbreaking thought—“ for rai- 
ment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet 
I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” 
The word translated “lilies” in this place, is a 
generic term: some understand by it field-flowers 
of every kind; and it certainly comprehends the 
white lily, orange lily, tiger lily, scarlet lily—in 
fact, the whole species of bulb-rooted, bell-shaped 
flowers, almost endless in their beauty and variety 
efcolours. Our Lord sends us to learn theology 
from the lips of these sweet preachers—to suck 
from them the honey of comfort and contentment ; 
for they have got truths of grave moment to tell 
us, if we listen to them patiently and interpret 
them aright. 

These flowers of the field, for instance, teach a 
lesson on dependence. As the Saviour refers to 
them here, they are not enclosed in some favoured 
garden, or sheltered in some artificial hothouse, 
warmed and pruned and tended by the gentle 
ministry of human hands. They are out there in 
the open “fields,” sprouting in native wildness 
from ridge and hollow of the green-robed earth, 
with no haud to foster them but that of the 
Almighty husbandman. And yet these little 
foundlings of the meadows and the groves seem to 
say, “ Behold, how tenderly God cares for us! He 
sends the rains to nourish us, the sunbeams to 
gladden us, the winds to refresh us. He spreads 
over us his curtain gemmed with starry lights, 
and carpets our home for us with a mosaic richer 
’ than art can copy, or wealth purchase. He loads 
us with perfumes, whose sweetness is the envy of 
queens, and decks us in garments, whose delicate 
tints outrival the wardrobe of kings. And in- 
significant as we are, he grants us thus to share 
in his infinite and all-encircling bounty. If God, 
therefore, so cares even for us, will he not much 
more care for you, O men of little faith P” 

Consciously recognised or not, the fact is that our 
existence also is a dependent one. Nothing good 





bestow; nothing evil, which Heaven is not pleased 
to permit. Life and all its essential surroundings 
flow from theefountain of Divine beneficence; and 
the bitterest hardships are but designed to purify 
the affections and to ripen and beautify the cha. 
racter. But surely this is no reason why men 
should hang down their heads like the bulrush, or 
wake the echoes with the voice of wailing—should 
torture themselves with gloomy apprehensions, or 
repine as if abandoned to helpless orphanage. Is 
there not a Providence above us, which “gives 
the lustre to an insect’s wing, and wheels its 
throne upon the rolling worlds ;” which fixes our 
habitation, shapes our lot, numbers the hairs of 
our head, and concerns itself with the minutest in- ° 
cidents of our chequered history? Has God left 
us to the tender mercies of the Evil One, or does he 
still sway his sceptre as universal Lord, the King 
of righteousness and peace? Do you name him 
Tyrant or Father? Are his ways such a mystery 
of misrule that you would pluck the keys of 
government from his girdle to wield them in your 
own trembling hands? Is he not wise enough to 
know, and loving enough to ordain, precisely what 
is best? Will he, who provides the sparrow with 
its daily food, and the flower with its gay attire, 
be less mindful of man, created in his own image, 
and capable of his own fellowship? Can you 
trust him for so weighty a matter as a kingdom 
and a crown hereafter, and yet stand in doubt of 
him on the more trivial question of a crust and a 
coat now ? 

Alas! this petty unbelief, this brooding fear, 
this want of faith in the goodness of the Supreme 
Ruler of our destinies, is not more dishonouring 
to him than it is injurious to ourselves. It 
is the bane of our happiness, the ruin of all 
heart's ease, the source of endless fretfulness. It 
gives trouble its worst sting, and makes its heavy 
burden, which else God would bear, a constant 
weariness and pain. It blights, like an east wind, 
the quiet resting-places of the soul, and flings over 
life’s sunniest scenes the shadows of dull, leaden 
care. And if men would have this tormenting 
spirit of distrust exorcised,—if they would be con- 
tented with little or with much, as the great Dis- 
poser shall determine,—if they would carry with 
them through earth’s dusty pilgrimage this banner 
with the strange device, “Jehovah-jireh, the 
Lord will provide,” then the Son of God himself 
bids them go to the “ lilies,” nestling so calmly in 
their vernal homes, and learn from them in 
uttermost helplessness to repose with assured con- 
fidence and comfort beneath the shelter of the 
Everlasting Wings. 

These flowers of the field again teach a lesson 
on humility. The floral treasures, scattered so 
profusely around us, are the chosen emblems of 





can be received, which Heaven is not pleased to 


lowliness, a sort of infant Samuels in the temple 
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of Nature, calling upon us to walk humbly and 
reverentl: before the Lord of all. The wee 
modest things peep forth from their shady bowers, 
as if too shy to show their charms; and when the 
dewdrops rest on them like beaded pearls, they 
pend their heads the lowlier, as if confessing their 
unworthiness that Heaven should thus fill their 
empty cups. ‘They never jostle each other for 
pride of place or precedence—at least, one may 
believe so, until theories of “ Development” and 
“Natural Selection” vindicate their claim to a more 
satisfactory scientific basis. The forget-me-not 
does not envy the primrose, nor the daisy the 
violet: the rose of Sharon does not aspire to be- 


* come a cedar of Lebanon, nor the lily of the valley 


an oak of the forest. In the rank which the Creator 
assigns them, there they shed their bloom; and 
full often, when storms rage and tear up the 
stately tree by its roots, they abide unscathed, 
their lowliness their security. Well, the moral 
which they propound is trite but true; for, in 
quite another field than that in which the flowers 
grow, “pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” In Holy Scripture, 
humility is classed among the loveliest graces 
that can adorn a saintly character, and its oppo- 
site is held up as a vice or weakness pitiable to 
God and men. It is a sore evil when men begin 
to imagine that, “in the whole alphabet of things, 
there is no letter so important as the great letter 
‘I, of which they think so much.” It isa sore 
evil when men turn giddy with ambition and self- 
conceit, despising their brother, defying their 
Maker, and lifting their heads aloft amid the 
stars of God. It is a sore evil when men quarrel 
with their Divine allotments, and fancy their for- 
tune never equals their deserts, looking with 
jaundiced eyes on the things of others—for ever 
envying or aping a social ‘glitter higher than 
their own. It is a sore evil when men become 
half ashamed of an honest calling, and fritter 
away their time and temper in bootless attempts 
to climb into stations for which they are totally 
unfit, and which God never meant them to fill. 
And it is the sorest evil of all when men try to 
live without God; shake off his easy yoke; mock 
at his redeeming mercy; and, in their blind self- 
sufficiency, say unto him, “ Depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” Such 
presumptuous rebellion against the Divine law of 
order, brought Haman to the gibbet, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar to the beasts, and Pharaoh to a watery 
grave, and proud Lucifer, son of the morning, to 
bottomless perdition; and it can bring neither 
honour nor reward to us, but only mortification 
and defeat. Where the capacity and the oppor- 
tunity are given, aspiration is a righteous thing, 
and promotion will come, perchance, in due time. 
Meanwhile, let the lily be satisfied with its beauty, 





and the apple-tree with its fruits; let every man, 
wherein he is called, therein abide with God; for 
striving after the impossible will make of life a 
blunder and a wreck. No occupation is menial 
which is ennobled by the sanction of Heaven, 
which is accepted without a murmur, the duties 
of which are faithfully discharged. Many a regal 
nature may be found beneath the garb of poverty 
and the badge of servitude; many a base one in 
purple and palaces. True greatness does not de- 
pend upon your condition, but upon yourselves; 
not upon what you have, but upon what you are; 
not upon affluence and title, but upon truth and 
love and rectitude. And the hour is coming when 
the man whose only dignity is in his surroundings, 
must leave his muffled masquerade, must strip 
off his gaudy adjuncts and accessories, and must 
stand before his Judge, a naked and transparent 
soul. Therefore, sigh not after mere meretricious 
distinctions, “but covet earnestly the best gifts ;” 
aim to live a pure, unselfish, godly life, whatever 
the sphere in which your lot is cast; “be clothed 
with humility;” “put on humbleness of mind;” 
shun the perilous pinnacle of self-exaltation; and 
remember that, as the showers leave the mountain 
summits to perpetual barrenness, and descend to 
enrich the valley with teeming plenty, so the 
Highest himself stoops to dwell in the heart of 
the lowly, and with him dwell peace and hope and 
safety, and every needful blessing—* He resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 

These flowers of the field, moreover, teach a 
lesson on wsefulness. Coarse-minded persons 
there are who deem nothing useful unless it can 
be turned into hard cash. If flowers were corn 
or cotton, and could be bartered for money, they 
would see some utility about them; but since 
they are neither corn nor cotton, nor even grass 
which cattle may crunch, they are slighted as 
pretty nonentities that we might do very well 
without. These people don’t seem to know that 
man has other than animal cravings, and that 
the noblest instincts and affinities of his nature 
are educated, not so much by contact with stock 
and ledger, as by communion with the pure and 
beautiful wherever found. It is seldom a really 
bad man is fond of flowers, because they are out 
of harmony with his ruined soul; and why do 
children love them, save that a mysterious sym- 
pathy links them together in their mutual in- 
nocence and grace? One can hardly gaze on 
child or flower without feeling one’s self drawn 
nearer to heaven, where flowers never fade. Use- 
less! they are amongst the sweetest things God 
ever made; and they have their ministry of 
service, as truly as sea or sky, in the economy of 
the universe. Have you never felt that “a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever?” Is not Christ telling 
us here that “Solomon in all his glory was not 
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arrayed like one of these?” Bear they no witness 
to the wisdom and tenderness. of Him who 
fashioned them? Are not their delicious odours 
among the pleasures and refinements of human 
' life? Do not their leaves and stems bring health 
and gladness to the sick and wounded? Yes: 
they live not to themselves: their loveliness is for 
others, their fragrance for others, their healing 
virtue for others. And like fairy prophets they 
prophecy to us all, saying, “ Let your lives, also, 
be consecrated in the beauties of holiness, to the 
glory of God, and the welfare of mankind.” Should 
any one demand for such a message a clearer war- 
rant than Nature gives, let him know that there 
is not a page in the Bible but rings the death- 
knell of selfishness, and warns against the rust 
and waste of man’s high capabilities. The candle- 
stick whose light is hidden shall be removed out 
of its place. The salt which has lost its savour 
shall be cast forth and trodden underfoot of men. 
The talent which is buried in a napkin, rather 
than put out to usury, shall be taken away. The 
fig-tree, whose sole merit is its flaunting leaves 
and its deceptive promises, shall be cut down and 
flung into the fire. The sluggard, whose hand lies 
idle in his bosom, shall see his vineyard overrun 
with weeds, and poverty and want shall come upon 
him ‘like armed men. And the miserly fool who 
hoards up treasure for himself alone, and is not 
rich towards God, shall be summoned to a just 
judgment, and live a beggar through everlasting 
ages. Now the principle involved in such state- 
ments applies te the whole circle of human 
duties, physical or intellectual, moral or spiritual. 
We can serve God, in the proper meaning of that 
phrase, only by “serving our generation accord- 
ing to his will.” To labour for the common good— 
to help forward the march of human progress—to 
put right “ deep-rooted wrongs, and hoary abuses, 
and grey iniquities,” and to co-operate in the 
social and religious regeneration of mankind—is 
at once the predestined work and grandest honour 
of man. And they who feed the hungry and 
shield the helpless, who instruct the ignorant and 
cheer the wretched, who reclaim the outcasts and 
save the lost, may rest assured that, inasmuch as 
they have done these things to the least of God’s 
creatures, they have done them unto him, and 












shall not lose their reward. In this way the 
greatest of all became the servant of all, and left 
us an example that we should follow His steps, 
Christlikeness is a dream, without self-denying 
and self-sacrificing usefulness: for, in Him, “no 
man liveth unto himself,” -but every meal is a 
sacrament, every day a Sabbath, and every power 
an instrument of blessing. As Christians our 
heaven-born life must burst forth into blossoms 
of spiritual loveliness; must diffuse its sweet. 
scented incense like the smell of orange-groves, 
and must yield its precious fruitage of kindly 
words and kindly deeds, for the restoration and 
happiness of a sin-sick race. 

These flowers of the field, once more, teach a 
lesson on mortality. They are here “ to-day” in 
all their winsome attractions; “to-morrow” they 
are withered away and ‘‘cast into the oven.” Their 
hardier companions, the trees of the wood, may 
stand erect for centuries, defying wintry tempesis, 
and growing stronger by sheer resistance; but as 
for them, poor fragile flowerets, a burning sun may 
scorch them, a biting frost nip them in the bud; 
or, should they escape the hazards of the seasons, 
the reaper’s scythe mows them down and ends 
their brief existence. 

**O dear delights of the earth and sky, 

Unknown, unnoticed, ye bloom and die ; 

Content to breathe out your lives unseen 

In the forests brown and the meadows green.” 
Pathetic oracles are they of man’s frailty “Man 
that is born of woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down: he fleeth also like a shadow, and continueth 
not.” Thank God! the flowers which die in autumn 
blossom again in spring, and point us to the hope 
of a resurrection life.. Death is not annihilation. 
It is second birth. It is the womb of immortality. 
It is renewal of perpetual youth. If men grow 
in spiritual excellence as lilies “grow” by the 
water-courses, then that which is called death 
shall be for them but a transformation into the 
glorified humanity of the risen Saviour—a wel- 
come transition from the chills and changes of 
earth to that more genial and perfect clime, where 





corruption shall put on incorruption, where mor- 
| tality shall be swallowed up of life, and where all 
| that’s bright and beautiful shall bloom for ever. 








THE WHITE MOSS-ROSE. 






HERE were plenty of blossoms on the 


at bush, but I don’t think there was an- 


| There were so many roses there, more than enough 


| to perfume the air, and tell of God’s goodness and 
| other so sweet and lovely as one which | love. 
vag grew rather low, and was half hidden | made it so very beautiful, would give it some little 


This one did wish so that He who had 


from passing view by some leaves—a/| work of love to do for him before its short life was 


white moss-rose, only half blown, and yet it was 
feeling sad that morning. 


over. 


Presently came into the garden a young lady, with 
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scissors and basket in her hand, and busily she began 
to gather flowers, and you may be sure she picked a 
good many roses. 

She had ‘nearly filled her basket before she saw 
our rose, but when she did it was altogether too 
pretty to be passed over. 

“TI must have that one,” she thought, and in 
another minute it was lying in the basket on the 
top of them all. Back into the house, with her 
flowers, to speak to her mamma, went the young lady 
first, and then along the pleasant country road lead- 
ing to the dusty, busy town, which was about a mile 
from her home. 

One of her friends was going to be married the 


+ next day, and so she was taking some flowers to her. 


It was almost too warm for much walking, and 
Ethel Manners was not sorry when she got into the 
town. 

She had just reached her friend’s house, when, 
turning half round, she saw a ragged child with a 
sunburnt, anxious face, following her. 

“What do you want, child?” she asked, rather 
sharply. 

“Please, ma’am, please, do give me a flower. 
Tom is always talking about ’em, and saying how he 
do want to see one again.” 

“Who is Tom?” asked Miss Manners, 

“My little brother. He fell down and hurt his 
back, and now he can’t move himself; he do want a 
flower so,” added the child in a pleading voice. 

Miss Manners, rather in a hurry, took our rose out 
of the basket and gave it to the girl; she was full of 
pleasure and happiness, and she did not want to be 
disturbed then by thoughts of suffering and pain. 

“There,” she said, “there is a beauty for you! 
And look, here is a penny to buy a bun with as well. 
Now run away.” 

With a happy heart the child turned back. 
“Won’t Tom be pleased!” she half whispered. 
“And a whole penny as well! I guess I'll buy him 
a cake; he don’t like bread.” 

The bun was soon bought, and very hungry the 
little girl felt as she held it; but her love was 
stronger than her hunger, and, holding both her 
treasuyes tightly, she set off running along the 
crowded pavements. Soon she reached the poorer 
quarter of the town; then she ran down a dirty 
narrow street, and, last of all, dived down a long 
alley, coming out into a square yard, surrounded by 
tall, gaunt-looking houses. Into one of these, and 
up a steep staircase, then into a close, hot room, 
with almost every pane of glass in the one window 
broken and stuffed up with pieces of rags and paper. 

“Is that you, Sue?” asked a weak little voice 
from one corner. “I’m so glad!” and the boy, who 
was lying there on an old straw bed on the ground, 
looked up into his sister’s face. 

It was enough to make one’s heart ache to see 
how pain and illness had left their marks on the 








wasted, pale features ; yet there was a look of quiet 
patience in Tom’s eyes which seemed to touch one 
still more. Just now the weakness and weariness 
was almost more than he could bear; and it was 
with a very piteous look that he said— 

“Oh, Sue, I’m so bot and thirsty, and so tired.” 

Sue bent over him so tenderly; she was only a 
ragged little girl, but her love for her brother was 
very great. ‘See here, Tom,” she said softly, and 
held up the white rose. 

Tom’s eyes brightencd, and in his eagerness he 
tried to hold up his head; but it soon sank down 
again, for he was very, very ill. 

“Oh, Sue, it is a beauty! where did you get it?” 
he said; and then, as Sue held it down against his 
hot face, and he smelt its cool sweet scent, the sick 
boy forgot for a moment his weariness. 

How happy the rose was then! It had got its 
work to do, and it meant to do it well too; it would 
try and comfort, with its beauty and fragrance, the 
dying boy. 

“See here, Tom; I'll put it in a bottle, in some 
water, and then it shall stand on the floor against 
you, and it will last ever so long; and, oh, Tom! see 
I’ve got a cake for you, a lady gave me the flower 
and a penny too.” 

But Tom shut his eyes. “I can’t eat it, Sue; I 
aint hungry; you must eat it yourself.” 

Sue was frightened; Tom must be bad, or surely 
a cake would tempt him, she had thought he would 
be so pleased with it; she could remember when they 
had both seen them in the pastrycook’s windows and 
had longed for them. 

“Eat a little bit, dear; it will make you feel 
better.” 

Tom looked at her and smiled. 

“Tam going up to heaven, Suey; Jesus will take 
me, and I’m so glad, only I wish you were coming 
too.’”’ 

The tears rolled down his sister’s face. “ You 
shan’t go,” she sobbed; “Tom—Tom! I can’t live 
without you; there’ll be no one to care for me 
then.” 

“There’ll be Jesus, Sue. What was the verse we 
learnt at school? I keep forgetting; the one about 
being tired ?” 

“Oh, I know,” said Sue; “Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy Jaden, and I will give you 
rest.” ‘ 

“Come unto me,” repeated her brother, “that 
means Jesus. He does not deceive, Sue; he will 
give us rest, and he loves you and me too, and he 
will take care of us. He is going to give me rest up 
in heaven with him, and he will take care of you 
because I shall ask him to.” 

But Sue was not to be comforted. Tom was all 
she had, and her whole heart was his; for they had 
no mother, and their father thought more of a little 
drink than of anything else. 
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Two or three hours passed by, and there was 
silence in the room, for Sue had to run three or four 
errands for the woman who lived below, and so Tom 
was alone. 

He lay looking at his rose, and no one knows how 
many sweet thoughts that flower put into his head; 
for he had always been weak and ailing, and had 
loved flowers, as sick people so often do. 

Evening came, and their father came home from 
work, but went out again directly he had finished 
his supper. Tom was asleep then, heavily and 
soundly—the very sleep of exhaustion; and as soon 
as her father was gone, Sue crept in by her brother’s 
side, and went off to sleep too. 

It was about ten o’clock when Tom woke up 
again, and the moon was trying to throw a little of 
its light into the room. 

Presently Tom heard his father’s footstep coming 
up the stairs, more steadily than it often did; and 
then the door opened, and he came in. 

The dim moonlight falling on the sick boy’s face 
showed how white and deathlike it was, and startled 
the man’s thoughtless, selfish heart. 

“Holloa! Tom, you look rather bad to-night, boy. 
We must see what we can get you, to-morrow. Iam 
afraid we have not taken enough care of you.” 

Tom tried to answer; but he spoke so faintly, his 
father had to stoop down to catch the words, 

“What is it you say, boy?” 

“Father, be kind to Sue. She won’t have any one, 
only you, when I’m gone. And do let her go to the 
school again ; it did make me so happy to hear about 
Jesus and heaven, and that will comfort her a bit, 
poor Sue.” 

“Don’t be fainthearted, Tom; we'll get you round 
yet, never fear.” 

Tom smiled. “I’m dying, father—I know that; 
but Jesus is waiting for me, and I’m not afraid: I’m 
so glad to go. I feel so tired and sick. Please kiss 
me, father ;”? and for almost the first time since he 
could remember, the boy’s father stooped down and 
kissed him. 

“Sue shall go to the school again, if you wish it, 
lad.” 

A gleam of joy came across Tom’s face. 
was quite happy. 

“TI don’t want anything more, father. 
go to bed?” 

With a strange, anxious feeling in his heart, the 
man threw himself down on his old mattress at the 
other end of the room. 

“I wish I had been better to the boy,” he 
muttered. “I doubt he won’t be here long. Ill 
see what I can get him in the morning.” 

The minutes passed by, and day began to dawn 
before Sue woke; and her first thought was of Tom. 


Now he 


Won’t you 





He was lying motionless, with his eyes open, and 
a smile on his lips; and as Sue bent over him, he 
looked up into her face. But he did not speak, for 


just then the Lord Jesus called, and another little 
child went so trustingly to him, to be freed from 
pain and weariness for ever and ever. 

And the rose faded away, for it had done its work, 
Dear children, let us ask our Master to give each one 
K. Sup eee 


of us some little work to do for Him. 
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285. Whose nephews were designated by their 
mother’s rather than by their father’s mame ? 

286. What especial honour had Leah? 

287. What custom is referred to in Gen. xxxix, 6? 

288. What mark of respect is paid to a maid-ser. 
vant in the Bible? 

289. Which was the last interview of Jonathan 
with David, and how did he manifest the charac. 
teristic of friendship ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 624. 

273. Sixty-one. Five by our Lord himself, thirty- 
three by St. Paul, sixty-six by St. Peter, eight by 
St. John, one by St. James, two by St. Jude, two by 
assembled apostles, three by St. Luke, one by St. 
Stephen. 

274. In his reference to David and the shewbread; 
in defending his disciples in plucking the ears of 
corn (Mark ii. 23 to 28); and in doing good on the 
Sabbath day (Luke xiv. 5). 

275. As there was war between the children Esau 
and Jacob, so there was war between the nations 
Edom and Israel. The former became subjugated 
under David (2. Sam. viii. 14). At alater day, Jesus, 
who was of the seed of Isaac, conquers Herod, the 
Edomite, who was of the seed of Esau; and so will 
the kingdom of God overcome the world (Rev. xi. 15). 

276. Of the mirrors the women used to carry to the 
tabernacle, from a custom learned in Egypt (Exod, 
XxxvViii. 8). 

277. Joseph, aged 110 (Gen. 1. 26). 

278. That the Divine revelations and early history 
could be transmitted for 2,000 years, from Adam to 
Abraham, through two witnesses. j 

279. Methuselah, the eighth from Adam, lived 
nearly 100 years contemporaneously with our first 
father, while Noah was on the earth 128 years with 
Terah, the father of Abraham, and 84 years with 
Enos, the grandson of Adam. 

280. Six-successive members of the race before him, © 
and nine generations after him. 

281. St. Peter’s By the selection of a particular 
passage of Scripture, and the explanation thereof 
(Acts ii, 14 to 36). 





